of the undergraduate members of Oxford (or for that
matter of any other) University. To the members of
that community the economic things of life were sup-
plied "automatically," albeit from a source entirely
different from that in the community which I suggest.
Leaving out perhaps 5 per cent at the top and 10 per
cent at the-bottom, the income spread was not greater
than in the proportions of two to one.

Now we were all at Oxford University for the pur-
pose of reading books and doing all the other things
associated with receiving an education. Again leaving
out 5 per cent at the top and 10 per cent at the bottom,
we averaged five to nine hours of "work" per day.
Here, again, there is a difference between Oxford and
the society I suggest, because we will probably have
to work a steady eight hours (probably even more until
the war and its immediate consequences are cleared
up), and we will not be able to pick and choose our
own hours of work except in rare instances. This differ-
ence, however, is quite immaterial.

The "work" was not the life of the community. It is
quite literally true of all except the 5 per cent who
worked more thau nine hours a day1 that the work
was not the thing which attracted to itself the real
driving force of our minds.

The real life of Oxford University lay in the multi-
farious activities which sprung up outside the work of
learning. The real life lay in the innumerable groups,
societies, clubs, circles, associations large and small,
permanent and ephemeral, which existed to minister
to the needs of these many activities. There were all
the clubs and groups associated with sport. Looming

1 These people rather neatly correspond to those who will be
wholly absorbed in the work they do for the community I suggest.
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